FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO ABELARD
Western Europe. They were crossed by another running from
Lyons to Venice, while Basle and Cologne were the great
junctions whence smaller routes spread out fanwise. For
traders, Hamburg was perhaps the most notable of all centres.
There came the land-borne traffic from Italy and southern
France, and the sea-borne goods from London and Kings Lynn.
Thence you went by sea to Dantzig and Riga; and Riga was
the sea-gate of the great caravans passing by way of Novgorod,
down the Volga to Asov, across the Black Sea to Trebizond,
or to Constantinople, where you set out again to Aleppo and
Baghdad. Change there for the sea-route to India, or go on
to face the hardest, most romantic journey in the world to
Merv, Samarkand, Tashkent, and all the way to China, or to
India via the Himalayas, Kashmir, and Peshawar.
The sight of Western traders in Eastern cities whose very
names are poems, Trebizond, Samarkand, Tashkent, was no
doubt unknown before the Crusades, and a rarity for centuries
afterwards, though they became regular trading outposts before
the Middle Ages finally closed with the fall of Constantinople.
But long before the twelfth century dawned Constantinople
was bound to the trading cities of the north in ties of commerce
and diplomacy. The Christian reconquest of northern Spain,
a wave which reached Toledo in 1085 and Saragossa in 1118,
opened another door whereby translations from Arabic of the
forgotten works of Aristotle, and the philosophy of such
Arabic scholars as Averrhoes, could pass the Pyrenees and feed
the insatiable appetites of the Paris masters. Still another door
was opened by the Norman conquest of Sicily and southern
Italy, through which a westward flow of Greek manuscripts
first trickled, and then poured.
But magic memories of "the Golden Road to Samarkand"
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